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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 

The Crrcuvar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the C1rcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingfogd, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brnte ComMuNISM 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 


or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 


for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
‘Communities right where they are. 
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HEART-HUSHINGS. 





Learn to be still? what, when the life is throbbing 
Like ship, her girded cable fain to part, 

When on the ear of God fall sighing, sobbing, 
‘The storm-chased surges of a troubled heart? 


Still? what, when earth in vehement motion, 
Groaning or heaved as by volcanic fire, 

Drowns in its roar the whisper of devotion, 
Like death-cry lost in Ocean’s frenzied ire? 


- * * * * * 


Still? nay, within thee, elements of sorrow, 
From deepest founts of thought and sense upwelling, 
May strangle hope ; nor grief have cause to borrow 
One molten sigh—too vast its own o’erswelling. 


Learn to be still ! Thou need’st with tireless asking, 
By day, by night, that blessing to compel ; 

Need’st more than fly, in hine basking, 
Needs where its winter-stricken ghost may dwell. 





Yet, ask in faith, against the ill thou dreadest 
Comes white-robed peace, sweet angel of God’s will, 
Folding her wing beside thee ; what thou pleadest, 
Whispering as God’s own word to thee,—Be still ! 


Be still! how fearfully soever blended 
Thy day with dark, like twilight’s checkered bars : 
For God will make thy deepest midnight splendid, 
With all his sapphire wealth of quenchless stars. 


Be still ! the wild wave’s mightiest undulation, 
Stirs not at heart the deep, unfathomed sea, 
’Tis but thine outer self can tribulation 
Harass and chafe, so God’s life dwells in thee. 


Peace, heart ! this boiling strife of will and duty, 
Discharges quick the sediment of ill ;— 
Past that, like crystal lake, in placid beauty, 
hat shalt reflect his image,—/eace, be still. 
| Selected. 


THE PROMISE OF THE SECOND COMING. 
CONSIDERED AS A COMMERCIAL TRANSACTION. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 

N the world of business, vast consequences 

often depend on the payment or non-pay- 
ment of a note. The failure of a heavy firm 
to meet its engagements at the time named in 
its promise deranges the whole machinery of 
business. If the government of a State issues 
pledges for the payment of millions at a cer- 
tain day, a vast circle of interests and specu- 
lations in the money market naturally come to 
depend on the faithfulness and punctuality of 
that payment. Before the day appointed, the 
question whether the State will pay, or repudi- 
ate, or require extension, acquires a momentous 
interest in the minds of multitudes directly or 
indirectly concerned ; and after that day, the 
questions whether the State has paid, and who 
has got the funds, and how they are to come 
upon the market and affect the course of busi- 
ness, become important elements of calcula- 
tion to practical men and speculators, deter- 
mining their plans, and perhaps deciding their 
financial destinies. 

By such illustrations we may help our imagi- 
nations to conceive of the tremendous interest 
which attaches to the subject of the time of 
the Second Coming of Christ. About eighteen 
hundred and forty years ago, the heaviest firm 
in the universe—that of Jesus Christ & Com- 
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pany—issued promises for the fulfillment of 
certain important events, the principal of 
which was to be the Second Advent. All 
men, and we may say, all worlds, are most 
deeply and practically interested in the ques- 
tions whether those notes were made in good 
faith—what was the amount promised—when, 
where, and how they were te be paid—whether 
they have been paid—or, if not, whether 
they ever will be paid, etc., etc. We propose 
to direct fresh attention to the character and 
history of those notes, and to the speculations 
which have been based on various views of 
their value and time of maturity. 
I. THE AMOUNT OF THE MAIN NOTE, 

1. Zhe personal appearance of Christ is prom- 
ised. ‘The language of the note is, “ This same 
Jesus who is taken up from you into heaven 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven.” Acts 1: 11. 

2. The resurrection of believers previously 
dead, and the change of living believers from 
mortality to immortality, is promised in imme- 
diate connection with Christ’s appearing. 
“The Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God ; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
1 Thess. 4: 16, 17. ‘ 

3. Lhe commencement of the day of Fudgment 
and the glorious Kingdom of Christ is promised 
in the same connection. “The Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels, and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works.” Matt. 16: 27. 

These are the principal items of the great 
contract under consideration,and may be con- 
sidered as included in one note. For the 
sake of simplifying our presentation of the 
matter we have cited only a single proof-text 
for each item, and omit for the present all ref- 
erence to many important antecedents and 
accessories of the events promised. 

Il. THE TIME APPOINTED FOR PAYMENT. 

The language of the note on this point is 
very definite. Christ adopted four different 
methods of fixing the time of his coming, as 
follows : 

1. “Ye [i. e. the apostles] shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
man be come.” Matt. 10: 23. 

2. “There be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom.” Matt. 16: 28. 

3. “Verily I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass till all these things [i. e. the Sec- 
ond Advent and its accompaniments spoken 
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of immediately before,] shall be fulfilled.” 
Matt. 24: 34. 

4. “If I will that he [i. e. the apostle John] 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” John 
21: 22. 

The exact day and the hour of payment was 
not fixed ; but Christ evidently took all’ possi- 
ble pains to /im#¢ the time the note had to run, 
to the lifetime of one generation from its date. 

If. THE INDORSEMENTS OF THE NOTE. 

The note thus issued by Jesus Christ, was 
accepted and indorsed, 

1. By the apostle Paul. 
21. Heb. 10: 37. 

2. By the apostle James. 

3. By the apostle Peter. 
7) 17- 

4. By the apostle John. See 1 John 2: 18. 

5. By the entire body of believers who re- 
ceived the instructions of these apostles. 


See Phil. 3: 20, 


See Jas. 5: 7-9. 
See 1 Pet. 4: 5, 


All the epistles abound with indications that 
the apostles and their followers understood the 
amount of the note and the time of payment 
as we have stated them. 


IV. PRELIMINARY PAYMENTS, 


‘Together with the main note for the Second 
Advent, Jesus Christ & Co. issued guarantees 
for several antecedent events. 


1. They pledged their credit for the an- 
nouncement of the gospel in the whole world, 
previous to the Second Coming. See Matt. 
24: 14. 

This pledge was redeemed in the apostolic 
age, as appears by the following records: 

Paul said that the faith of the Roman church 
(which was at the center of the then existing 
world) was “spoken of throughout the whole 
world.” Rom. 1: 8. He said also to the Co- 
lossians, that the word of the gospel which had 
come to them had gone “into all the world,” 
and “ was preached to every creature whicly is 
under heaven.” Col. 1: 6, 23. 

2. The credit of the Company was pledged 
for the appearance of Antichrist previous to 
the appearance of Christ. See Matt. 24: 23, 
etc. 2 Thess. 2: 3. 

This note also was taken up within the life- 
time and in the presence of the apostle John. 
He says, “ Little children, it is the last hour, 
and as ye have h€ard that antichrist shall come, 
even now are there many antichrists ; whereby 
we know that it is the last hour.” 1 Jolin 2: 18. 

3. The last antecedent of the Second Ad- 
vent for which the faith of the Company was 
pledged, was the destruction of Jerusalem. 
“Immediately after” that event, the main note 
was to be paid, See Matt. 24: 29, etc. 

Josephus and others have certified that Je- 
rusalem was destroyed according to order, with- 
in a lifetime from the date of the note. 

The note tor the Second Advent, then, was 
due about A. D. 70, or 1801 years ago. 

Was it paid at that time? 


V. VIEWS OF EARLY SPECULATORS. 

1. A temporary alarm like that of Millerism 
appears to have been excited in some of the 
churches about the year 54, by intimations of 
designing speculators that the note was to be 
paid at that time, i..e., some sixteen years in 
advance of its maturity, and before the pre- 





liminary payments had been realized. See 
2 Thess. 2: 1, etc. 

2. On the other hand, as the time of pay 
ment drew near, doubts of the integrity and 
punctuality of the Company crept into circula- 
tion, and some of the spiritual brokers boldly 
asked, “ Where is the promise of his coming? 
for since the fathers [i. e. the generation whose 
lifetime was the limit of the promise] fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation.” 2 Pet. 3: 4. 

VI. GENERAL BELIEF OF THE “BEARS.” 

The views of these depreciators of the 
Second-Advent stock (a class that would be 
called “dears” in Wall st.) prevailed, and the 
opinion became general in subsequent genera- 
tions, and remains nearly universal at the pres- 
ent day, that the note in question was not paid 
at the time designated. The inference of 
honest business men, of course, must be that 
the firm of Jesus Christ and Company failed, 
either as to means or honesty, or at least be- 
came so embarrassed as to require extension. 
The “ dears,” however, avoided exposure to the 
odium of this direct libel, by putting new and 
ingenious constructions on the language of 
the note. Some said the expression “ this gen- 
eration,” in Matt. 24: 34, referred to the contin- 
uous line of the Jewish people ; others, that it 
referred to the persecutors of the Christian 
church ; others, that it referred to the Christ- 
ian church itself. Some said that the “all 
things,” spoken of in the same passage, were 
only the worldly events that ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and did not include 
the Second Advent, though that is the last 
thing spoken of in the passage before ; others 
floundered through the difficulties of the case 
by help of the fraudulent doctrine of “double 
sense.” But all agreed that the note was not 
paid, and that its payment was indefinitely 
suspended. So the matter stands at this day. 
All the great sects of Christendom, Catholic 
and Protestant, are engaged and deeply in- 
volved in business and speculations based on 
the opinion that the Second-Advent note has not 
been paid, but is to be paid sometime between 
now and never. ‘To the church of the first 
generation after the apostles, which afterward 
expanded into the Roman Catholic church, 
belongs the chief responsibility of leading the 
way into these hazardous operations. 


VII, THE SWEDENBORG SPECULATION. 

It will be seen that in a market thus loos- 
ened from its confidence in-the punctuality 
and integrity of the divine firm, and kept in 
puzzling suspense about tremendous interests, 
impostures would be easy. Accordingly, Swe- 
denborg, taking advantage of the universal opin- 
ion that the great note had hitherto remained 
unpaid, boldly announced that the time of pay- 
ment at last came in 1757; that he was eye- 
witness of the payment in the spirit world ; 
and, in fact, that he and his sect got the 
funds! On the basis of this “clever opera- 
tion,” he and his followers have dune a large 
business. 

VIII. THE SHAKER SPECULATION, 

In like manner, Ann Lee, the Mother of the 

Shakers, came upon “change,” with the news 





that the great note was paid in 1770, and that 
she and her sect got the funds! 
IX. THE MILLER SPECULATION. 

More recently, Wm. Miller and the Miller- 
ites, speculating still on the old impression 
that the note was not paid according to its 
tenor, but is to be paid, nobody knows when, 
made out, by searching and cyphering in the 
older records of the Bible, a plausible theory 
that the suspended payment was to be looked 
for in 1843. The excitement and panic caused 
by this operation is remembered by many. 
The crisis came, but no payment; and the 
Millerites were obliged, in order to save any- 
thing from the wreck of their speculations, to 
betake themselves to the old theory of sus- 
pension, at first from year to year, and finally 
without limit—thus doubling on the original 
delusion. 

X. NEW VIEWS. 

A class of thinkers has arisen whose belief 
is that the Second-Advent note was paid punc- 
tually and in full, according to its tenor ; or, 
in other words, that the personal appearance 
of Jesus Christ to some on earth, the resur- 
rection of believers that slept, the change of 
both to immortality, and the first act of eternal 
judgment took place immediately after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, about A. D. 70. We 
have been doing business on the basis of this 
opinion for the last thirty years, have invested 
all our funds in stocks dependent on the reality 
of the payment in question, and are now en- 
gaged in enterprises which are illegitimate, 
and must be ruinous, if our views on this sub- 
ject are unsound, but which will surely succeed 
against the adverse speculations and operations 
of the whole world, if we have rightly hon- 
ored the veracity of God. 

XI. CAUSE OF THE MISTAKE OF SPECULATORS. 

‘The error of Christendom undoubtedly came 
originally from a misunderstanding of the 
specifications in the note, in relation to the 
place of payment. If a bank promises to pay 
at its counter, it would be utterly unsafe for 
interested parties, at and after the appointed 
time of payment, to conclude that the bank 
had failed to meet its engagements, simply be- 
cause the payment was not made é the street. 
This is precisely the mistake which has spread 
over Christendom the impression that Jesus 
Christ & Co. failed to meet their engage- 
ments at the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘Their 
note promised that Christ should come “ in ike 
manner” as he ascended. ‘The manner of his 
ascent was like that of his resurrection and 
subsequent manifestations of himself to his 
disciples ; it was a private transaction between 
him and his spiritual customers, and, in fact, 
took place in the counting-room of the angelic 
world, as appears by the fact that angels 
“stood by,” and by many previous facts which 
prove that Christ himself had the angelic 
nature after his resurrection. The note which 


‘was given at an earlier date, promising Christ’s 
resurrection, and which is generally believed 
to have been paid, might be discredited pre- 
cisely as the Second-Advent note has been, on 
the ground that it was not paid in the street. 
In fact, the Jews to this day discredit that 
note as confidently as Christians deny the pay- 
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ment of the Second-Advent note. The truth 
is, Christ never engaged to make a public, per- 
sonal display of himself, either in his resur- 
rection or his Second Advent, but, on the 
contrary, explicitly said beforehand, “ Zhe 
world seeth me NO MORE.” This declaration is 
not to be thrust aside to give place to the 
apparently opposite declaration of the apostle 
John, that “every eye shall see him ;” for both 
the preceding and subsequent language shows 
that the latter expression refers only to Christ’s 
customers. See Rev. 5: 7. 
XII. WHO GOT THE FUNDS? 

We answer, those who accepted the note in 
good faith, and looked for the payment of it 
so earnestly that they found their way to the 
counting-room ‘at the appointed time. “They 
that were ready went in with him, and the door 
was shut.” Matt.25: 10. In other words, the 
really spiritual part of the Primitive Church, 
together with the deceased believers of pre- 
vious ages, had a personal interview with 
Christ immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, (similar, for instance, in its nature 
to that which came upon Paul on the plain of 
Damascus), and then were gathered into the 
resurrection, and obtained judgment and exe- 
cution against their enemies. This, be it 
observed, was “the frst resurrection.” See 
Rev. 20: 5. 

XIII. HOW ARE THE FUNDS TO BE DISBURSED? 

The first-resurrection church now residing 
in the New Jerusalem, having a capital of res- 
urrection and judgment power that has accu- 
mulated for 1800 years, i. e., since the pay- 
ment of the Second-Advent note, is the cor- 
poration which the world has now to deal 
with, and from which disbursements are to be 
expected. A second and general resurrection 
and judgment is promised (see Rev. 20: 12), 
and, in the natural course of things, must take 
place, whenever the great delusion of Christen- 
dom in regard to the Second-Advent note shall 
be displaced, and confidence in Jesus Christ 
and the heavenly corporation shall be estab- 
lished, so that the funds realized 1800 years 
ago, and accumulated since, can enter freely 
into the channels of business. 


XIV, PROSPECTS AND PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS, 


As it is evident that Jesus Christ & Co. can 
at any time withdraw accommodations to an 
enormous amount from those who dishonor 
their paper, and can even institute suits and 
recover damages from those who are repre- 
senting them as insolvent, and as it is also 
evident that all the notes of the various sects 
promising a future Second Advent, and all 
securities dependent on those notes, are in the 
same condition with the Millerite issues (ex- 
cept ‘as they have a longer time to run), and 
must decline in value as intelligence advances 
and the- credit of the Bible rises, till universal 
protest overtakes them, it is safe to anticipate-an 
unprecedented pressure in the spiritual market 
at no distant day ; and extensive failures, not 
only of individuals but of the great stock-com- 
panies of Christendom, beginning with the 
Catholic. Indeed, this pressure must inevita- 

ly extend to the world beyond the veil, and 
prostrate all the principalities in the heavenly 
places, that have grown-up on that basis of 





false speculation about the Second Advent, 
which was laid by the church of the first gene- 
ration after the apostles. We advise all, there- 
fore, who wish to do a safe business and to be 
prepared for the storms that are coming, to 
withdraw their capital from all companies that 
are liable to be shaken by the establishment 
of the credit of Jesus Christ, and to refuse all 
paper in circulation issued by depreciators of 
the original Second-Advent stock. 


A BIBLE NOTE. 





BY H. H. SKINNER. 

N reading lately the narrative of Christ’s 

death and resurrection, we were interested 
in noticing the providential care which was 
taken of his body in the interval between the 
two events. He had one disciple who was not 
only a good man and just, but a rich man and 
an honorable counsellor, Joseph of Arimathea. 
This man went in boldly unto Pilate, and 
craved the body of Jesus as it hung on the 
cross. Pilate with characterestic accommoda- 
tion consented to his having it, but first called 
a centurion and asked if Christ had been any 
while dead. It was before this that Pilate’s 
soldiers, urged by the Jews to hasten his death, 
and that of the two men who were crucified 
with him, because their bodies should not re- 
main upon the cross on the sabbath day, brake 
the legs of the malefactors, but forbore the 
mutilation in his case because they found him 
already dead. Christ did not die the death 
of the cross, which isa lingering death, neither 
was he killed by the violence of the soldiers ; 
but he laid down his life himself. After he 
could say “It is finished,” and after he had 
commended his spirit into the hands of his 
Father, he uttered one mighty cry and gave 
up the ghost. Pilate being assured that Christ 
was dead commanded that his body should be 
delivered to Joseph ; who took it, and, assisted 
by Nicodemus, wrapped it in fine, clean linen 
and laid it, with the spices brought by the 
latter, in his own new tomb. This tomb was 
in a garden, was hewn out of a rock, and in it 
never man before was laid. Here was a place 
pure and pleasant and in friendly possession, 
where human care and angelic care, and the 
watch indeed of the jealous Jews, conspired 
to guard that body which should see no cor- 
ruption, but which should issue the third day 
glorified and immortal. 





OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 





BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 


III. 

T had been the expectation of the Community 
to make the Mansion House its winter quarters ; 
partly on account of their needing more room, and 
partly for the sake of the educational and social 
advantages of consolidation. But the interior of 
the house was not nearly completed, and it became 
evident that unless some new method of con- 
structing dormitories should be devised, more expe- 
ditious than usual, the intention must be abandoned. 
At that time, the Community was comprised of 
about twenty married couples and several unmarried 
persons, beside the children. At length a plan 
was devised for temporary convenience, which, for 








its novelty and satisfactory result, deserves par- 
ticular description. 

One half of the second story, i. e., a space of 
thirty-five feet by thirty, was finished as a single 
room. There were windows on three sides of 
the room, ten in all. Around these three sides, as 
well as the fourth, were arranged twelve sleeping 
apartments, called from the peculiarity of their 
construction tents. The partitions were not of 
lath and plaster, but flowing curtains of cotton 
cloth, hung on wires ; the whole supported on up- 
right wooden frames, seven feet high, and about two 
feet below the ceiling, thus allowing full circulation 
of air and light from the windows. The large 
interior space was in the form of a hollow square, 
and became a comfortable common sitting-room 
for the occupants of the tents. One large stove in 
the center of this sitting-room was found sufficient 
to warm the twelve rooms around it; and the 
whole was lighted by two reflectors (those were 
the days of candles), suspended conveniently in 
the cencral part of the room. Thus a space which 
had been designed only for six bed-rooms, each of 
which would have required its separate stove and 
light, was converted into twelve bed-rooms, with a 
sitting-room in the midst, requiring for all only one 
stove and two lights. The cloth for the tents cost 
only ten dollars, and the labor of constructing 
them was very slight. This was always called the 
Large Tent-Room. This was the “horrible large 
Tent-Room ” that has given rise to legions of false- 
hoods concerning the sleeping arrangements of the 
O. C.; the room that has caused very moral folks 
to shake their heads and say, “O, dreadful!” But 
though unique the room was very pretty ; especially 
after drab moreen curtains were substituted for 
cotton, and two of the tents were thrown into the 
sitting-room. The curtains were surmounted by a 
neat little frill or valance of blue woolen delaine, 
which had the effect of a cornice, and gave to the 
whole a finished and even elegant appearance. 

Suspended upon wires, the curtains could be 
drawn, and in a moment the whole space thrown 


into one large room ; and it could again as quickly , 


be restored to separate enclosures, perfectly dis- 
tinct, and private enough, for persons of sound 
morality. 

The dedication of the new Tent-Room took 
place on Christmas eve, 1848. The room had 
been fitted up as above described, and the different 
families moved in the day previously; there were 
E. H. Hamilton and wife, H. W. Burnham and 
wife, A. Kinsley and wife, E. L. Hatch and wife, 
L. H. Bradley and wife, J. L. Baker and wife, 
O. H. Miller and wife, J. Abbott and wife, L. W. 
Worden and wife, D. P. Nash and wife, S. W. Nash 
and wife, and H. W. Thayer and wife. Each couple 
occupied a tent. Nothing could exceed the delight 
with which they entered their new apartments. 
They admired the new room for its novelty and 
simplicity, and no one was tempted to wish for 
larger quarters. The innocence and purity of their 
hearts were sufficient protection from unseemly 
behavior. They felt it meet to commemorate the 
event, and for this the tents were tastily trimmed 
with evergreens and other necessary preparations 
made. At candle-light the whole family were 
present, including the children. In the midst of 
“green festoons,” they celebrated the occasion 
with music and sentiment; the occupants sitting 
in the doors of their respective tents, each man 
with the wife of his youth beside him, while Mr. 
J. H. Noyes took the Bible and read the account 
given by Moses of the institution of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and also the account of its celebra- 
tion in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The Community had now fairly taken possession 
of the new domicile, incomplete as it was. The 
basement story was ready for use; and while the 
details of the parlor were finishing, the family 
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held their meetings in the dining-room, The 
sleeping accommodations were ample. Besides 
the large Tent-Room, there were two smaller tent- 
rooms ; three bed-rooms and a large attic, divided 
into the north and south garret. Hardly a room 
in the house possessed a door, but instead were 
hung thick woolen sheets or bed-spreads. The 
furniture of the house was very plain, but,corre- 
sponded well with the circumstances of the O. C. 
No attempt had been made to organize the house- 
hold arrangements ; heretofore the several families, 
composed as usual of parents and children together, 
were distributed to the four "houses belonging to 
the Community. But when the new Mansion came 
to be occupied, the following arrangements were 
made: The best of the original houses, known as 
the “ White House,” was converted into a nursery ; 
the children between the ages of two and twelve 
(seventeen in number), with the necessary house- 
keepers and teachers, were established there by 
themselves. The other principal dwelling-house, 
called the “ Burt House,” was also converted into 
a nursery, and given up to the six infants, with 
their nurses and housekeepers. The adults of 
course occupied the new Mansion. The separa- 
tion from the main household proved to be very 
favorable to the comfort and good-breeding of the 
children, at the same time saving the older people 
from much noise and confusion. The women who 
served as mothers and attendants of the children 
found the business not a burden, but a pleasure. 
At first the mothers experienced considerable dis- 
tress in giving up their little ones to the care of 
others. Having so recently left ordinary society, 
with its old traditions, it is not surprising that 
occasionally a melodramatic scene should occur. 
But having once given their children up to the 
care of others, a new sphere of existence opened 
to them; and they now found time 1nd opportu- 
nity for educational pursuits. Besides, the im- 
provement in the behavior and general condition 
of their children was of greater value than the 
luxury of a sickly, maternal tenderness. Mrs. 
Cragin seemed especially qualified by nature and 
attainment for the care of the children, and in con- 
nection with Mrs. H. A. Noyes had charge of 
them. 
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The Washington Chronicle calls the Oneida 
Community “an odd society of mortals,” but says 
they “publish weekly an interesting, well printed, 
eight-paged little journal ;”’ and copies most of the 
standing notices in the first column of the Crr- 
CULAR. We commend the example of the Chronz- 
cle to all who wish to give their readers trustworthy 
information about the O. C. The truth about this 
“odd society,” as published in the CrRcULAR, 
should satisfy even those who seek “spicy things 
for their paper.”’ 


Some one takes the pains to inform us, that 
“there are two bad things ” in the Oneida Commu- 
nity—“ the sexual relation and the one-man leader- 
ship;” and closes his communication by advising 
us to follow the example of the Shakers. To 
which we reply, first, that if the sexual relation is 
a bad thing the Creator deserves criticism ; and, 
second, that one-man leadership is at least as good 
as one-woman leadership, and that is what we 
should have if we followed our correspondent’s 
counsel. 


“ Labor strikes” are not to our liking—not be- 
cause we sympathize in the least with the oppress- 
ive spirit often manifested by capitalists ; but be- 
cause the “strikes” appear to us as so many at- 
tempts to conquer evil by evil. The true course 
for laborers who do not choose to accept of the 
terms offered them by capitalists is to combine 
and help one another. We are gratified to see 
that this course is more frequently pursued, than 





formerly. For some of the St. Crispins of New 
York to “strike” for higher wages and then rap 
the heads of others of their craft who do not 
choose to follow their example, indicates, to speak 
mildly, a low grade of civilization. 


Alexander died when thirty-three years of 
age; Julius Czsar when fifty-six; Napoleon 
when fifty-two ; Marlborough had ceased to be a 
soldier when sixty; Washington was fifty-one 
when peace was signed between America and 
England ; Wellington’s military career was closed 
before he reached three-score years: but General 
Von Moltke, to whose genius and activity the 
wonderful successes that have attended the 
Prussian armies are in a great measure attributed, 
has already attained the age of seventy years. 
His example, as a London journal suggests, should 
“cheer old men,” and so should that of the 
Emperor William, who is three years his senior. 


The Advance responds to the call for light on 
the Sabbath question, from a correspondent “ whose 
mind is perplexed into serious doubts in regard to 
his duties,” in a paragraph that twenty years ago 
would have been pronounced heterodox : 

We hold that the Fourth Commandment (a part 
of the Decalogue, which is in form Jewish, but in 
substance universal) gives us the idea of a rest 
day as revealed by God, which is confirmed by 
physiology, and the study of man’s intellectual 
and moral wants. Paul tells us explicitly, in his 
epistle to the Colossians, ii: 16, 17, that the Jew- 
ish Sabbath is done away; but throughout the 
New Testament it is equally plain that the first 
day of the week had come, by apostolic sanction, 
to be the accepted worship-day in honor of 
Christ’s resurrection. The rule must be left 
largely to individual conscience, the idea being to 
honor the day joyfully in memory of our Lord’s 
resurrection, and to promote public morals and re- 
ligion by social worship. Whatever is inconsistent 
with such an object should be avoided. 

Those who believe the world is moving toward 
a grand future of freedom, science and faith, will 
compare, for instance, the present circumstances 
and prospects of the papal hierarchy with those 
of centuries past, and say that great progress 
has been made. They will contrast the condi- 
tion of Pius IX, stripped of all temporal pow- 
er and without the earnest support of a single 
sovereign in Europe or elsewhere, with the 
power and influence of the popes several cen- 
turies ago. They will refer to the period when 
nearly every sovereign in Europe acknowledged 
allegiance to the head of the Catholic church, 
when wars were waged and crusades made at the 
bidding of the Roman Father. They will, perhaps, 


recall the experience of Henry IV of Germany, who, . 


instead of ignoring the excommunication of Gregory 
VII, as Victor Emanuel has ignored that of Pius 
IX, made a journey across the Alps in  mid- 
winter to ask absolution of the pope, and had to 
remain, according to some authorities, three days 
in the outer court of the Pope’s palace bare-footed 
and with the covering of a single garment, before 
he was admitted to the presence of his Holiness. 
And in all these contrasts they will find indica- 
tions of the world’s progress. 


' The Greeley Tribune is a lively, well-printed pa- 
per, published at Greeley, Colorado, and specially 
devoted to the interests of the Union Colony, of 
which N. C. Meeker, editor of the Greeley Tribune, 
is the leader. Mr. M. announces in his prospectus 
his intention to make a paper quite as interesting 
as the large metropolitan journals, “ which never 
give more than a limited amount of valuable mat- 
ter.” <A prime regulation with the Union Colonists 
is that there shall be neither drinking saloon nor 
billiard saloon in their village. The paper before 
us contains an article on “ Billiard Tables,” partly 





addressed to “gentlemen of the green tables and 
knit jackets :” 

We knew long ago, that you would be on our 
track, hungry, greedy and keen-scented, like red- 
eyed sleuth hounds, and before we laid our founda- 
tion, or even drove a stake preparatory to a divis- 
ion of these acres, we made a vow that the first 
billiard table brought to this shore should be 
burned; conscious that we should never have a 
chance to burn another. You may talk of the laws 
of the land, and of the privileges of American citi- 
zens, and keep talking; but all there is about it, 
no billiard table shall be set up in Greeley, at least 
not while the fathers of this generation live, and 
they are likely to outlive you—nor will you receive 
notice, printed or otherwise, of the hour between 
gleaming and dawn, following the first day, when 
we shall fulfill our vow. 


Recognizing Christ as King of the world, we ac- 
knowledge his right to “rule the nations with a rod 
of iron,” and even to “break them in pieces as a 
petter’s vessel.” Our sympathies go with his 
manifest judgments. In the case of France we 
see abundant cause for the chastisement she is re- 
ceiving. Aside from the great fact that a few cen- 
turies ago the best part of the French people was 
driven into exile because of their religious zeal, 
consider what demons of selfishness, ambition and 
war the Napoleon family have been to France and 
the world; consider what a corrupt, godless city 
Paris has been, while proclaiming herself mistress 
ot the world and the leader of civilization ; con- 
sider what a center France has been of atheistic, 
theoretical speculation in regard to society, moral- 
ity and religion: all proclaiming that the French 
people require for their own best good the terrible 
criticism now given them. The thing to be feared 
is, that in their pride and madness they may fail 
to recognize the true causes of their present calami- 
ties. Ifso, these may be repeated again and again 
until the French nation is shattered into fragments. 

In thus recognizing an overruling hand in the 
judgments executing upon -France we need not 
altogether sympathize with Prussia. Christ used 
the Roman Empire to destroy the Jewish nation, 
and afterward “broke in pieces” the Roman Empire. 
It is to be hoped that a different fate awaits the pres- 
ent German Empire; but if so it will be because 
it better serves his great objects than those empires 
which have been destroyed. Let us try to follow 
Christ’s movements among the nations: at pres- 
ent he is striking a deadly blow at evil in France. 


PARIS. 

For the last few days many reports have come 
over the Atlantic Cable relative to the imminence 
of the capitulation of Paris. Jules Favre, it is 
represented, has been at Versailles in communica- 
tion with Bismarck, and the German conditions of 
capitulation have been announced. As yet these 
reports have no official confirmation, and at last 
accounts the bombardment was still going on. 
There are good reasons, however, for anticipating 
a very early surrender of the city. All attempts 
to break the investing lines have disastrously 
failed. Dissensions begin to prevail among the 
besieged. Trochu has been displaced. The 
cry for food and fuel—the sad wail of famine— 
grows louder, and the houses of absentees are 
plundered to meet the popular wants. Meanwhile 
the Prussian bomb-shells crash on, carrying not only 
death and destruction among the living, but shat- 
tering the gilded dome of the Invalides over the 
bones of the dead Napoleon. ’Tis but a question 
pf days which we can perhaps count on our fingers. 
Paris is doomed, and the bitter end must come. 
But it will only come when the spirit that is being 
judged in that city is finally pierced. And we can 
only rejoice in the humbling of that spirit below 
the dust. What is the loss of the palaces and art 
treasures of Paris compared with the relief of the 
world from the infection of her reprobate civilization! 
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—A friend and subscriber in Auckland, New 
Zealand, has sent for our museum some specimens 
of New Zealand flax. Three stalks are hand- 
dressed by the natives. They exhibit the flax as 
it is unscutched, and as it is when prepared by 
them for market. A fourth stalk is machine- 
dressed by European settlers. Each specimen is 
neatly labeled, and together they form a valuable ad 
dition to our collection. Friends abroad may be 
assured the Community appreciates any token of 
interest in our museum, and that what they con- 
tribute is a source of pleasure not to us alone but 
to thousands of visitors. 


—Mr. A. has made out a new register, contain- 
ing a list of the names and present ages of all the 
members living at O. C., W. C., and W. P. Com- 
munes, on the first day of Jan., 1871: aso the times 
and places of their birth, the times of their joining 
the Community, and their ages at the time of join- 
ing. 

—The attention of the Community is directed at 
the present time with new interest to the subject of 
the Second Coming of Christ. It is a subject of 
such intrinsic and vital importance, that it is always 
able to kindle enthusiasm. This: occasionally 
finds expression in our gatherings, as on last Sun- 
day evening, when one said he had lately been con- 
scious of the influx of a good spirit in connection 
with his investigation of the subject of the Second 
Coming; he was assured that in believing that 
Christ fulfilled his promise to come the second 
time within a generation from his first coming, we 
please him and all who know tlfat his words are 
true. 

Another said: “So long as nominal Chris- 
tians approve the idea that Christ and his apostles 
made a great mistake about the Second Coming, it 
is not surprising that earnest men should make ob- 
jections to the Christian religion, and ignore it in 
their efforts to reform the world.” 


Another: “The great question is, whether the 
words of Christ are to be received at par value.— 
Even the churches assent to the idea, that in re- 
spect to this matter of his Second Coming his 
words are like depreciated paper currency. Mr. 
Noyes believes all Christ’s words are pure gold, 
and, instead of passing as depreciated currency, 
ought to command a high premium. Christ will 
honor those who take this position.” 


Another: “Commentators like Geo. Bush and 
Albert Barnes, who have taught that Christ and 
the apostles were mistaken about the time of the 
Second Advent, are responsible for more than un- 
belief respecting that event. They are responsi- 
ble for the unbelief that calls in question the 
incarnation of the Son of God.” 


Another expressed his interest in the practical 
results of faith that Christ came the second time, 
according to promise, eighteen hundred years ago. 
“Christ came the first time full of meekness and 
humility ; he promised to come the second time in 
power and glory. In his first coming he submitted 
to insult and was in many ways a sufferer; he was 
to come the second time as a conqueror. In his 
first coming he was a lamb; in his second a lion. 
He was first a servant; then a powerful King. 
Those who recognize the Second Coming as yet in 
the future must still think of Christ in his subor- 
dinate character, as a servant and sufferer; but 
those who think of him as already come the second 
time will recognize him as sitting on his throne, 
and governing the world, and their imaginations 
will conform to his present glorious position ; their 
heart sensations and experiences will be of the 
victorious kind. As Mr. N. said recently, we 


should not think of Christ as a rather amiable and 





effeminate man, but] as full of enterprise—the 
embodiment of power—as managing the affairs of 
the ‘whole world as easily as Com. Vanderbilt 
manages the business of the New York Central 
railroad.” 


—A week ago last Monday morning the ther- 
mometer stood at 18° below zero in the quadrangle 
between the new house and Tontine, and away 
from their thermal influence, it fell to 20° below. 
That is the severest cold weather of the season. 
This morning (Wednesday, Fan. 25) the ther- 
mometer stood at zero, and this evening it is 12° 
below ; still, to-day is conspicuously superb with its 
clear, sparkling air, and glittering sunshine. 

—The game played in the chidren’s hour last 
evening was “ Magic Music.” It was played in this 
way: one of the children was sent out of the room, 
and while absent a handkerchief was hidden in 
some nook. The banished one was then called in 
and began to search for the handkerchief, while 
nimble-fingered E., seated at the piano and rat- 
tling off marches, polkas and waltzes, indicated by 
Sortissimo or pianissimo the nearness of the seek- 
er to the object hidden. When the child receded 
from it the music was low and mournful, when he 
approached it the tones were loud and clear, and 
when the prize was found the music burst into a 
triumphal strain, and the audience cheered. The 
game was quite exciting all round. But what a 
time Leonora had when the handkerchief was 
hidden in the match-box on that light-stand! We 
thought she would never find it. After various 
vicissitudes she finally laid her hands on the stand, 
and knew by the # of the piano that she was near 
the prize. How she searched that stand over and 
even lifted the match box half-a-dozen times, the 
piano thundering meanwhile! Finally she opened 
the box, and the children excited by the delay were 
tumultuous in their expressions of delight. So it 
went for fifteen minutes, then all was quiet for the 
concluding talk. Alfred Barron then seated him- 
self in the arm-chair in one corner of the square 
made by the children’s benches, and enlisted their 
interest by the following remarks : 

A. B—How many boys and girls do you 
suppose live in the region that is covered with 
snow to-day ? 

Answer.—Thousands. 

A. B.—No; millions and millions. Half a mil- 
lion of them could hardly stand on our farm, and 
real close together too. What do you suppose all 
these boys and girls are doing ? 
Harley.—Sliding down hill. 

A. B.—Yes, that hits it; I guess they are slid- 
ing down hill and going to school. They are 
not all sliding down hill, for some of them live on 
level ground and cannot slide, and others are too 
poor to have sleds; though most children will 
have a sled of some kind. In the city, boys are 
sometimes seen sliding down hill on the side-walks 
and in the streets. In country places young peo- 
ple who are not exactly children sometimes take a 
two-horse sled up to the top of a high hill, and 
after seating themselves on the sled, some daring 
young man will seat himself on a small sled, and 
taking the pole of the large sled in his hands will 
undertake to steer his sled as well as the big one be- 
hind him—all hands going down hill with a rush 
as swift as the cars. This is a very dangerous 
kind of sliding down hill, for the great sled some- 
times runs out against a rock or tree, and does a 
great deal of damage, now and then breaking limbs 
and killing persons. In Russia, where the country 
is level, the people make artificial hills to slide 
down. In St. Petersburgh and other places they 
go out on the rivers and put up some sort of 
frame-work as high as our north tower, and make 
a long sliding place from the top of it, covering 
the whole with cakes of smooth ice. They take 
their sleds up a flight of stairs to the top of the 
tower, and then slide down this icy slope like light- 
ning, running a long way out on to the smooth ice 
of the river. 

You children slide down hill in a modest way, 
for our hill does not amount to much. Sometimes 
I go out and slide down with the little ones. I 
like it very much, and I think the children like it 
pretty well too. I generally take five or six of the 








smallest, like Maud, Eugene and Ransom, and as 
we cannot all sit on the same sled, I get on. while 
one sits down forward of me, and then I take an- 
other on each knee, and sometimes one stands up 
behind, and holds on to me ; and as my cap is not 
very warm, this one takes care of my ears, when 
it is pretty cold. That makes quite a nice Commu- 
nity arrangement. They cannot all ride at once, 
so some have to wait. The sport generally goes 
on quite pleasantly, but there is now and then a 
thing that makes me think a little. One thing is 
this: Those that have long, limber legs get on 
to the sled first, and get the best seat, while those 
with short legs like Eugene are left behind. This 
gives rise to what we call the grab-game. It is 
proper enough that you should get on the sled, and 
that you should want a good seat; but it is also 
proper that you should think that others want a 
good seat as well as you. When we have a desire 
for anything, the polite way is to think that others 
may have the same desire, and so be ready to 
stand back a little, and not crowd in and take the 
best. A person who fixes his eye on some nice 
thing, and pushes straight for it, never stopping to 
think whether any one else wants, it or needs it, is 
what you may call a selfish person. You don’t 
always grab for the best places, for sometimes one 
will say, “ This one has not ridden down, and he or 
she must go this time.” That makes everything 
nice. 

There is another thing I have noticed. When 
we have slid down, there is always a sled to draw 
back. I have the fun of drawing that back, and I 
have also noticed that some of you always want to 
ride on that sled up the hill. Now that is nota 
“fair shake ”—that is not according to the laws of 
nature. When you get older you will understand 
what I mean by the laws of nature. I sometimes 
draw up Eugene because he is the smallest one, 
and Maud when she gets bumped a little. As long 
as we slide down together, and I draw the sled up, 
Tinsist that you shall all at least walk up. The 
strongest ones can sometimes draw up the sleds 
for the weaker ones; parents will often draw up 
the sleds for their children—they like to do it. 
But you must not depend on this. It is not the 
rule. The general rule is, that you must draw 
your own sled. It is best that it is so. If I 
should let you ride up on my sled ang would soon 
get chilled through and then the fun would be all 
up. If we were not sliding in company, but each 
one had a sled by himself, don’t you see he would 
have to draw up his own sled? He could not ride 
up hill at all. If you lived in some place near the 
foot of a hill, say, you would have to draw your - 
sled up the hill before you could slide down at all. 
I want you to remember this; it is a plan on 
which God has made things. If you slide down hill, 
you must draw your sled up again; or if you are 
at the foot of the hill, you must draw your sled up 
before you can slide down the least bit. 


When children get older, they stop sliding down 
hill and commence doing other things which are 
very much like it. They begin to work for money 
to spend on fine clothes and on nice rings to wear 
on their little fingers. This spending money is 
sliding down hill, and getting the money is like 
drawing the sleds up again. Sometimes young 
folks have parents who furnish them money to 
spend for all manner of things, and when this is 
gone they often find that they are obliged to draw 
a big sled up a terrible hill. 

The Community is not exempt from this rule. 
It can go on for a while and spend money for nice 
things, but there comes a time when it is under the 
necessity of taking hold and drawing its sled up 
hill. In the beginning of the Community we had 
to work a long while drawing up our sleds before 
we had money enough to spend on nice buildings 
and other pleasant things. 

I would like to have you remember this rule ; 
fix it in your minds: There is no sliding down hill 
without somebody having to draw the sled up, and 
you must always expect todo that yourself. There 
is something in the Bible like that; God says in 
his book, that if any one will not work neither 
shall he eat. 


THE O. C. DAILY. 





i the account of “Community Literature” last 
week there was one omission. In January, 1866, 
we began printing a small four-page Journal of 
events and doings in the Community. It was 


printed for strictly private circulation in the Com- 
munity families. It was issued daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, and ran through 680 numbers. The first 
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195 numbers were edited by T. L. Pitt. then 426 
numbers were edited by Mrs. E. Y. Joslyn, then 
59 numbers by Miss Ann S. Bailey. 
continued March 28, 1868. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE LATIN POWER. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 


AY exactly eighteen hundred years ago 
the Jewish nation and its chief city, Jerusa- 
lem, went down in judgment under the battering- 
rams and butchering soldiers of Titus and Vespa- 
sian, the Latin masters of the world. 


The Latin power, at that time, held in subjection 
the whole known world, from the British Isles and 
Spain to Parthia and the Indian Ocean, and from 
the woods of Germany and the plains of Scythia 
to the desert wastes of Africa. Spaniard and 
Carthaginian, Gaul and Greek, Egyptian and Per- 
sian, alike obeyed its commands. 


The center of power in this vast empire was in 
Western Europe—in Italy first of all, and seconda- 
rily in Spain and Gaul. These were the parts 
of the world most thoroughly Romanized. When 
the empire was divided and the eastern world 
gravitated to Constantinople as its capital, that 
portion came under the sway of Greek influences, 
while the west became more and more Latinized 
in spirit, institutions and language. The west 
inherited the essential characteristics and spirit of 
the Roman or Latin power ; and when the Roman 
military empire fell to pieces they reappeared in 
the spiritual despotism which succeeded it. 


Hence it is historically correct to speak of the 
nations of south-western Europe—lItaly, Spain, 
Portugal and France—as the Latin nations, the 
Latin races. It is one of the remarkable facts of 
history that never, fora moment, during the past 
eighteen hundred years, has the spiritual power 
that has had its seat in Rome, on the hights of the 
seven-hilled city, ceased in its attempts to hold the 
world in subjection. Its ambition for universal 
conquest has been undying. Change after change 
has come over its outward fortunes. Its servants, 
who were kingdoms and _ nations, have risen, flour- 
ished and passed away. But the intense subtile 
purpose has worked on; now using Italy, now the 
empire of Charlemagne, now Spain, now France, 
to fulfill its desires. In each of these from time to 
time has reappeared the outward, military leader- 
ship of the principality. 





Now, however, in this wonderful year, 1870, we 
behold this Latin power, with its servant races, 
brought to a judgment and destruction similar to 
what was inflicted by that same power upon the 
Jews eighteen hundred years ago. No student of 
history can read the account of the great military 
campaign in France, which is smiting that repre- 
sentative Latin nation to the ground, and pouring 
destruction on its magnificent capital city, without 
recurring to that other campaign which swept from 
the valleys of Galilee to the palaces of Zion and 
the Temple Mount, under the ruthless lead of 
Titus and Vespasian. And when we bear in mind 
that the same general movement in the European 
world that has smitten France, the military head of 
the Latin races, has also hurled the Pope from his 
temporal throne in Rome, and turned the world’s 
derision and contempt on his claims of spiritual 
infallibility and paramount authority over all gov- 
ernments, the conviction becomes irresistible that 
we are not in the presence of an ordinary war of 
conquest or human passion, but that a day of judg- 
ment, vast and far-reaching in its results, has come 
upon the world. The great, reprobate Latin power 
is going down under the blows of an unrelenting 
Nemesis. In the words of a recent editorial in the 
New York Herald, “Look where we will, there is 
but one spectacle, leading to one conclusion. The 
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scepter has passed away from the children of the 
Latin empire, old and new, forever. * * * The 
disheartened retreat of the last French armies, fol- 
lowed up fiercely by their victorious German foe, 
portends early surrender, to be followed quickly, if 
not preceded, by the capitulation of sorely agonized 
Paris. Thereupon will come the ‘ des ire’ of the 
whole violent, bitter, oppressive theory of Latin 
supremacy that has so long filled the world with 
blood and tears—the crash, total and irremediable, 
of that lingering anachronism in laws and govern- 
ment which may be termed the Latian System.” 
We say there is a parallelism between the judg- 
ment of the Jews and Jerusalem, and the judgment 
of the Latin power and races to-day. Is there not 
also a connection between them, far asunder as they 
outwardly appear? We think there is, and that it 
is worth studying. The Latin power that now dies 
is the same that wrought the destruction of the 
Jews in the previous judgment. So much is plain 
to every one. But though permitted by God, for 
wise and disciplinary ends to be the agent in destroy- 
ing an evil and reprobate principality which-had 
got possession of the Jews, the Latin power in 
that original struggle showed itself to be the me- 
dium of a spirit of unrelenting, radical enmity to 
the whole Jewish nation. And at all times since, 
that power, whether represented by the Roman 
Empire or the Roman Church, has shown that the 
enmity is deadly and persistent. All through the 
long years of eighteen centuries, in all lands where 
the Latin power has had foothold and government, 
the Jews have been robbed, massacred, persecuted, 
by those who had no mercy. The Latin world has 
been one vast Ghetto for them. Witness the city 
of Rome through all its history, to the entrance of 
Victor Emanuel. Witness the Roman Empire in 
its long decline. Witness Spain. Witness France. 
Witness England, when it was a Romish kingdom. 
Witness the ostracism and persecution, even in 
Protestant nations, that have been influenced by the 
Latin spirit. The record is dyed with innocent 
blood from end to end ; is bitter with hate ; gleam. 
ing with fire and the sword. Can we wonder, in 
view of it all, that after long waiting, when the 
measure of offense was full, the Lord, the God who 
pleadeth the cause of his people, the Jews, should 
say, ‘ Behold I have taken out of thine hand the 
cup of trembling, even the dregs of the cup of my 
fury ; thou shalt no more drink of it again: du¢ J 
will put it in the hand of them that afflict thee.” 
This has been the promise of prophecy for twen- 
ty-five hundred years, and this is what is now doing. 
An age of prosperity is dawning on the Jews; 
they are slowly rising and coming forth into new 
glory and power. They are now, as ever, the supe- 
rior race of mankind, full of an undying life that 
always comes forth at last victorious over all who 
hate them. They control the finances of the world 


to-day, while their enemies, the Latin races, are dis- 


integrating, cast down and brought to shame. 

The agencies of this great reversal have long 
been preparing. Ever since the night of the Dark 
Ages began to pass away, and a new morning of 
reformation, religious and_ intellectual liberty 
dawned out of Germany upon the world, the eman- 
cipation of the Jews from Latin oppression has 
been going on. Slowly but surely their time has 
approached, until now from that same German fa- 
therland, whose spirit was never conquered by the 
Latin power, the blow is struck which breaks the 
back of their oppressor forever. 





When the Erie Canal was first started, the subject of investing in 
it was discussed in a Quaker business meeting of the men. It was 
opposed by an influential member—no other than Elias Hicks—on 
the ground of its being a speculation. Among other objections, he 
urged that: ‘‘when God created the world, if he had wished 
canals he would have made them.”’ Upon this “‘a weighty friend ”’ 
(a Quaker term) rose up and said slowly, in the intoning voice in 
which the Quakers always speak in meeting, ‘‘ And Jacob digged 
a well,’”’ and sat down. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Recent investigations show that nervous im- 
pulses pass along the nerves, at the rate of about 
175 feet per second. Although electricity resem- 
bles the nervous force, it is not identical with it as 
many suppose. ; 





The Boston Fournal of Chemistry condemns 
the use of galvanized iron for water-pipes, pro- 
nouncing it as dangerous as lead. The argu- 
ments used by the editor are quite convincing. 
Zinc produces effects on the system fully as 
disastrous as those following the absorption of 
lead. 





Prof. Young of Dartmouth College has com- 
pleted a spectroscope, manufactured by Alvan 
Clark & Sons, which exceeds in power and deli- 
cacy any instrument of the kind in Europe or this 
country. Armed with this instrument, and abilities 
which have alyeady won him a prominent name 
among spectroscopists, the Professor will probably 
soon lead the world in spectroscopic research. 


At the leveling of an ancient Indian mound near 
St. Louis, Mo., a few days ago, a very interesting 
spectacle was presented. Among those who wit- 
nessed it were Prof. Marsh of Yale College, Dr. 
Briggs of St. Louis, and Gen. A. J. Smith. The 
mound was originally forty feet in height, oval in 
shape, and about three huudred feet in length. 
About twenty years ago there was a house on top 
of it, and a grave-yard on the side. During the 


_progress of the work, the laborers have dug up the 


bones of three races: first, those of the whites, 
second, of the Indians, and last, of the ancient 
mound builders. Prof. Marsh secured thirty skulls 
of the mound builders, one alone being perfect— 
These were found in two vaults, one a square struc- 
ture, the other of crescent form, and both about 
fifty feet across.—.S¢. Louis Democrat. 





Surprising accounts are published of the silver 
deposits of Silver Island near the north border of 
Lake Superior. The island is about one hundred 
feet in length by forty feet in breadth, and was pur- 
chased from the Montreal Mining Company by a 
former superintendent of a copper mine. After 
the purchase for $225.000, (promised), the island 
was fenced in with “cribbing,” a coffer-dam built 
behind it, and the water pumped out. The reward 
of this engineering work was the opening of a vein 
of silver ore, which yields seventy per cent. of me- 
tallic silver. A Duluth journal informs us that “six 
men in four days took out $85,000 worth of the 
precious metal. The yield of the mine computed 
by the ton is not less than a dollar a pound.” 


-“ Other rich mines of silver are reported as having 


been found on the main north shore in the range 
of Silver Island.” The public should give these 
accounts credence only when they have been fully 
corroborated by trustworthy witnesses. 





The American Fournal of Science and Arts for 
Jan., 1871, contains an article b, Professor W. A. 
Norton, in which he maintains that the corona 
seen in total eclipses of the sun is not a perma- 
nent atmosphere of the sun, but consists of ma- 
terial emanations projected from the sun and 
flowing away into space with great velocity, this 
matter being in a peculiar electric condition and 
subject. to a repulsive action from the sun, 
similar to the action under which matter is dis- 
persed from the head of a comet. He also main- 
tains that the zodiacal light is merely the extension 
of the corona, that the matter of the corona is 
identical with the matter of terrestrial auroras, and 
that its light is not due to reflection of the sun’s 


light, but is of electric origin. An argument 


against the theory that the corona is a permanent 
atmosphere of the sun is drawn from its general 
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radiated structure and the unequal brightness and 
extent of the radiations; streamers having been 
seen to extend more than 1,000,000 miles from the 
sun in some directions, while in other directions 
they did not extend to one quarter of this dis- 
tance. Allowing that the substance of terrestrial 
auroras is derived from the emanations from the 
sun, and that the sun’s spots are the result of the 
discharges visible in the corona, or connected with 
them, we should naturally expect the close corre- 
spondence that has actually been detected between 
the periods of the sun’s spots and of auroras. 
This theory of the auroral origin of the corona 
derives additional confirmation from the investi- 
gations of Professors Young and Winlock, who 
have shown that the spectra of the corona and the 
aurora borealis are probably identical, with only 
such differences in the intensity of their lines as 
might naturally be expected. 





ICE-HOUSES ON THE HUDSON. 





LATELY observed at Catskill on the Hudson 

River an ice-house nearly completed, having a 
front of 300 feet with a capacity of 45,000 tons. 
It is owned by the Knickerbocker Ice Company, 
and is designed to be the model ice-house on the 
Hudson. There are several ice-houses in the 
vicinity of equal capacity, and some that hold con- 


siderably more. One at Roger’s Island, a mile. 


above Catskill, owned by the Washington Ice Co., 
holds 45,000 tons; while at Athens, six miles 
above, there is one holding 65,000. About five 
miles below Catskill, the Mosel Hotel Co. of New 
York, have a house 400 feet square, with a proba- 
ble capacity of 80,000 tons. Opposite ‘German- 
town, a new house is building, which will also hold 
80,000 tons. The traveling public, who pass up 
and down the Hudson, cannot fail to have noticed 
many of these plain-looking, windowless, white- 
washed buildings scattered here and there, espe- 
cially above the Highlands. At Rockland Lake, 
adjacent to the River in Orange County, are several 
houses with a total capacity of 120,000 tons. 


New York and its neighboring cities constitute, 
of course, the great market for Hudson-river ice. 
Its exports are comparatively small, not exceeding 
30,000 tons annually. 

The ice trade was little known in this country 
before the early part of the present century. In 
France it had become an article of commerce some 
two hundred years previously. The first cargo of 
ice sent to a foreign port from this country, was 
shipped from Boston in 1805, consisting of 130 tons. 
Boston still continues to be the chief seat of ice ex- 
ports ; and her trade has increased rapidly within 
the last forty years—doubling every to years. In 
1856 her exports were 146,000 tons. In Cambridge 
there are 50 ice-houses holding probably 20,000 


tons each. H. W. B. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 
VI. 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Most people from the North 
who have visited Richmond since the war, have 
been unable, I understand, to feel at home there. 
This was the case at least with me, and hence I 
shortly took the cars for Norfolk. There is at 
Richmond, I regret to say, a bitter, inhospitable 
feeling toward northerners that tends to keep 
away northern capital and enterprise, which it 
very much feeds. Richmond has not regained her 
former business activity as fast as other cities 
South that have pursued a more liberal policy in 

respect to northern people. 


Among the objects of interest pointed out to the 


visitor in Richmond, is the mansion occupied by 
Jeff. Davis and family during the war. It is a 





plain-looking, brick building, situated in the fash- 
ionable portion of the city, and at present is sadly 
in need of repairs. It was offered at auction not 
long sirice, but withdrawn, only $7,000 having been 
bid for it. 

Norfolk is a lively business place of about 
20,000 inhabitants, pleasantly situated upon Eliza- 
beth River, eight miles from Hampton Roads, and 
thirty-two miles from the ocean. It has a large, 
safe harbor, with lines of steamers to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. With more 
capital and enterprise this could be made an im- 
portant post for the shipment of western produce 
to Europe: her harbor will offer great induce- 
ments for an enterprise of this kind when her rail- 


road connections are perfected with the great 
West. 


Norfolk is a great market for wild fowl, oys- 
ters, poultry, fruits and vegetables. New York is 
largely supplied with early fruits and vegetables 
from this point; one man shipped $13,000 worth 
of strawberries last year from this vicinity to New 
York, having thirty acres in this fruit alone. Another 
farmer shipped $8,000 worth of apples; and some 
have peach orchards of several thousand trees 
each. 

I saw many fine fig trees in the gardens here, 
laden with fruit, and roses were blooming as fresh 
as ever. These, together with the large and beau- 
tiful magnolia trees reminded me that I was in 
the sunny South. 


We came down Elizabeth River, and on enter- 
ing the James found ourselves in full view of 
Hampton Roads, Fortress Monroe, and the noted 
fort known during the war as the Rip-raps. _Fort- 
ress Monroe is the largest military work, and really 
the only fortress, in the United States. The area 
embraced within its outer walls is sixty-five acres, 
in which is a parade-ground of twenty-five acres, 
with many fine shade trees. It is a bastioned 
work, the walls built of granite 35 feethigh. A 
moat 75 ‘to 150 feet wide, and 8 to 15 feet deep, 
surrounds the work. The whole armament of the 
fortress is 371 guns, many of which are the largest 
sized columbiads. These forts presented a fine 
sight as we left them in the distance behind us. 

The James River is several miles wide at its 
mouth, and is two and a half miles wide thirty 
miles above. Thirty-two miles up the river we 
passed the ruins of Jamestown, where the first 
English settlement was made in the United States 
in 1607. All that now remains to mark the place 
of this first settlement are the crumbling ruins of 
the brick church erected by the settlers, and the 
old grave-yard contiguous to the church. Their 
first churches were destroyed, and they sent to 
England for the brick and other materials for this 
one whose ruins still remain, and which was 
erected in 1611. It is supposed that Capt. Smith 
and Pocahontas were married in this church ; 
though somé of our modern writers are trying to 
make out that the noble, devoted Pocahontas is 
all a myth, and only existed in the active imagina- 
tion of some early historian of America. The 
story of Pocahontas, however, will long linger in 
the memory of many of us as an interesting his- 
torical event, from the deep impression it made on 
our minds in our early school-boy days. 

Jamestown was situated on a low island of about 
600 acres, on the eastern side of the river. It has 
lately passed into the hand of a Mr. Fields asa 
plantation, and yielded 400 tons of good hay 
last year. The river turns eastward just above 
this plantation, and the water is fast cutting its way 
toward the old church ruins. 


Just before reaching Jamestown we came to 
Hog Island, containing 1800 acres of land. It re- 
ceived its name from the fact that the first settlers, 
on arriving at Jamestown, turned their hogs loose 





on this island. It is owned by one man, who 
cultivates the most arable portions of it, paying up- 
wards of $10,000 a year for labor. Last year he 
sent a vessel loaded with Irish potatoes to New 
York, and on finding that the whole cargo only re- 
turned him 25 cts. above shipping expenses, he 
quit digging, and gave out word that the remainder 
of his potato patch, consisting of over a hundred 
acres, would be free to any who wished to dig for 
themselves. This generous offer was quickly re- 
sponded to by the many poor freedmen and whites 
in the vicinity. 

The bottom lands along the James are naturally 
very fertile, but many of these have become exhaus- 
ted, from the long cultivation received under the 
peculiar system practiced throughout the South, 
of merely scratching the ground over year after 
year without returning to it any manure. All use 
a very light one-horse plow, and do not usually stir 
the soil toa greater depth than two or three inches. 
Only along the bottom lands do the people ever 
think of raising any grass in the eastern part of 
Virginia; and such things as barns are hardly seen 
anywhere at the south. A little corn is raised, and 
the few stalks are saved for the cattle in winter. 

The planters in this State usually hire the freed- 
men for from eight to ten dollars a month, with 
rations, the year round. The rations per week 
generally consist of one and one-half peck of 
Indian meal, three pounds of bacon, and a little 
common molasses. The freedman is expected to 
provide for his own cooking. There are universal 
complaints that the freedmen will not work, and 
would rather live by stealing than by honest labor ; 
and such is no doubt the case in many itistances. 
Others, however, are doing well, sending their 
children to school, and setting good examples in 
industry, general thrift and good behavior. 


H. G. A. 


SNOUT BEETLES. 





BY HENRY THACKER. 

HERE exists, according to entomologists, a 

numerous family of this kind of insect, known 
as Curculios, all of which are more or less inju- 
rious to fruits and vegetation. The notorious 
plum curculio (Rhyuchanus Nenuphar), whose 
ravages are well known to every cultivator of 
stone fruits, belongs to this family. Its habits are 
imperfectly known except to a few entomologists 
who have made it a study. They tell us that the 
curculio hibernates during winter under the bark of 
trees and in other sheltered places ; that there is 
but one brood in a season; that it is nocturnal in 
its habits, flying and committing its work of de- 
struction only in the night. The latter statement 
is not altogether correct, as it is known that the 
curculio does sometimes fly in the daytime, and 
has been caught in the act of depositing its egg 
in the plum by daylight. The curculio that at- 
tacks the apple is said to be distinct from that which 
attacks the plum and other stone fruits. The quince 
curculio, belonging to the same family, is said to 
confine its ravages to the quince and the pear. It 
is from this cause that our pears, especially last 
year, were made to grow ill-shaped and knotty, 
and many rendered nearly worthless. As a 
remedy against its attacks on the pear I would 
recommend, especially in case of dwarf trees, the 
jarring process, that is found so effectual with 
plum trees, catching the insects on sheets and 
destroying them. The curculio is perhaps the 
worst enemy of the pear we have, though the fruit 
is also liable to the attacks of the apple-moth. 
But the grub of the latter finds the core of the 
pear much harder to penetrate than the apple, 
tonsequently the insect preferring the apple, the 
pear escapes with comparatively little damage. It 
has been ascertained that two flies of the Ichneu- 
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mon family are enemies to curculios, deposit- 
ing their eggs in the curculio while in the larva 
state, thus insuring their final destruction. These 
should be known to every fruit-grower in the coun- 
try, and if possible some measures be taken to 
increase their numbers to such an extent as will 
effectually hold in check the curculio family. 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 
> 

The Honolulu Advertiser is responsible for the 
statement that a harpoon was found in a recently- 
captured whale, in the arctic seas on the western 
side of the continent, that was known to belong to 
a ship at that time cruising in the same seas on the 
opposite side of the continent. The supposition is 
that the whale passed from one open sea to another 
via the pole; and he must have found open water, 
for whales must occasionally come to the surface 
and blow. 





The captain of a schooner on Salt Lake says 
his vessel was recently caught in the vortex of a 
maelstrom. At one time the deck was lower than 
the water outside the whirlpool, and he ascribes 
his escape to a stiff breeze which sprung up at the 
time. The noise of the waters as they descended 
denoted that a mighty, airless cavity below gave 
strength to the suction. It is natural to suppose 
that there is a subterranean outlet to Salt Lake, as 
it is fed by several considerable streams. 





T. W. Higginson has taken pains to compare 
the vital.statistics of several generations of two 
old New England families, and he finds, to the 
dismay of those who mourn the physical degen- 
eracy of woman since the days of our great grand- 
mothers, that the stock has improved, if anything. 
He adds: 

* No man of middle age can look ata class of 
students trom our older colleges without seeing 
them to be physically superior to the same number 
of college boys, taken twenty-five years ago. The 
organization of girls being tar more delicate and 
complicated, the same reiorm reaches them less 
promptly, but it reaches them at last. The little 
girls of the present day eat better food, wear more 
healthtul clothing, and breathe more fresh air than 
their mothers did. The introduction of India- 
rubber boots and water-proof cloaks has alone 
given a tresh lease of lite to multitudes of women 
who otherwise would have been kept housed when- 
ever it so much as sprinkled. It is desirable, 
certainly, to venerate our grandmothers, but 1 am 
inclined to think, on the whole, that their great- 
grand-daughters will be the best.” 


STRAWS. 





In the evolution we find the following extract 
from the Rev. Mr. Hatfield’s lecture denouncing 
the woman’s rights movement and its leaders : 


When I go into the cars and see a woman 
with her hair cut off just below her ears square 
across, | wonder whether she has been sick, in- 
sane or guilty of some crime, and sent to some 
institution where she got her hair cut off, or 
whether she has cut it otf to show that she would 
be a man if she could. It has been said that 
straws show which way the wind blows ; and this 
is one of the straws in the air that is fully showing 
which way the wind is blowing. 


The item below is taken from the Washington 
Chronicle : 


In a Washington theater General Garfield was 
so excited over the sleep-walking of Janauscheck 
as Lady Macbeth, that he vehemently grasped the 
back of the chair before him, and with it a portion 
of the curls belonging to an elaborate chignon.— 
The consequence was that when the fair owner, at 
the end of the scene, threw torward her head, the 
whole structure came tumbling down, curls, braids, 
hair-pins and all. 


A lady friend in Boston gives us her opinion on 
the subject of short hair thus: “I have been quite 





sick, and have had my hair cut short; 1 do not 
wonder the women of the Community like short 
hair, it is so comfortable and saves so much time.” 


A new monthly Journal, Zhe Shaker, is an- 
nounced; terms, 50 cts. a year. Subscriptions 
for it may be sent to G. A. Lomas, Agent for the 
Shaker Publications, Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEWS. 





NINE HUNDRED Car-loads of slate were shipped 
from Poultney, Vt., in 1870. 


COLORADO sent East during the year 1870 
$5,000,000 of gold and silver. 


THE sum total of the iron production of the 
United States tor 1869 reached 1,961,641 tons, 
being an increase of 100 per cent. since 1865. 


THE wood-carvers of New York have deter- 
mined to work but eight hours a day and to submit 
to acorrespondng reduction of wages, in order to 
favor other wood-carvers who are out ot employment 
—a commendable example. . 


THE Postmaster General reports that the post- 
age on the tranked matter transmitted through the 
mails during the first halt of the year 1870, amounts 
to $4,037 lor each member of Congress. At the 
same rate tor the whole year, it would be $8,074. 
This is $3,000 more than their yearly salary. 


THE Income Tax is exciting considerable atten- 
tion in Congress. Gen. Pleasanton, the new Com- 
missioner ot Internal Kev., recommends its repeal. 
He thinks its collection requires too many ottices 
and is too expensive. Per contra, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is in tavor of its continuance. A 
Bill tor its repeal has passed the Senate. 


A BILL has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives tor the admission of Utah into 
the Union asa/State. The Bill requires that the 
Constitution of Utah shall contain an article, 
which shall be forever irrevocable without the con- 
sent of Congress, prohibiting torever the contrac- 
tion of any bigamous or polygamous marriage or 
relation of concubinage in the new State. 


THE subject of the management of the Metho- 
dist Book Concern is again betore the public. Dr. 
Lanahan, the Assistant Book Agent, who preterred 
the original charges of gross mismanagement and 
fraud against it, was last October charged in turn 
with making slanderous misstatements, various 
other official misdemeanors, and suspended trom 
office. He has lately been tried on these charges 
by the Book Committee, the trial being held, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the Conference, in the 
presence of the Bishops; but atter the trial had 
proceeded nearly a week, a settlement of the case 
was agreed upon, and accepted by the majority of 
the Committee in concurrence with the Bishops, 
the investigation was discontinued, the charges 
withdrawn, and Dr. Lanahan reinstated in his 
office. A Sub-Committee of three was appointed, 
to which all questions in regard to the business 
management of the concern are to be referred, and 
which is to make an examination of the accounts, 
and report at the meeting of the General Conter- 
ence in 1872. 


Mr. STANSFIELD, a member of the British 
Cabinet, recently announced that the Government 
would introduce a Bill into Parliament, at its next 
session, to establish voting by ballot. 


EX-SECRETARY SEWARD, in company with Min- 
ister Low and Admiral Rodgers, commander of 
the American squadron in Chinese waters, has 
visited Pekin, and exchanged courtesies with the 
officials of the Imperial Government. 


Count BISMARCK has been appointed Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire. 


THE London Conference has adjourned to the 
31 inst., to await the arrival of a representative trom 
France, one of the co-signatory Powers. Paris 
still holds out. There are rumors of negotiations 
between Favre and Bismarck for its capitulation; but 
they are unconfirmed. The forces inside of Paris 
made a desperate sortie on the 19th inst., under the 
protection of fort Mount Valerien on the west of 
the city, in great force, (100,000 men.) They at- 
tempted to break the German line in the direction 
of Versailles, the head-quarters of the Emperor 
William. The attempt was at first successful, but 





the Germans being reinforced, the French were 
driven back with severe loss. ,News of the sur- 
render of the city from the failure of provisions is 
expected now at any hour. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To F. H., Milwaukee.—We appreciate "your offer; another 
friend has sent us the article you mention. 


To F. S. B., Columbus, O.—We have no knowledge of the 
forming of a Community similar to the O. C. at Kalamazoo or 
elsewhere. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 





G. T. C., New Haven, Conn., $1.00; L. W.G., 
Freeport, Ill., $5.00; M. L., East Auburn, Me., 
50 cts.; A. R., Baldwinsville, N. Y., $3.00; S. H., 
Belchertown, Mass., $5.00; S. B. M., Boston, 
Mass., $3.00; D. M. H., Progpect, Conn., $2.00 ; 
H. S., Ashley, Ohio,$ $1.00; F W. V., Janesville, 
Minn., 45.cts; J. K., Stephen’s Mills, N. Y., $2.00 ; 
Mrs. S., Vernon, N. Y., $1.00; M. W., North 
Lawrence, Kans., $1.00; D. C., Clear Water, 
Minn., 55 cts.; G. M., Albany, Kans., $3.00; R. 
P., Minnesota City, Minn., $1.00; H. C. J., Rolling 
Stone, Minn., $1.00; E. B. F., New York, $5.00. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machme and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFoRD CoMMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the E-nd of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
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